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SOCIAL DUTIES 



CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
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CHAPTER V. SOCIAL DUTY TO WORKINGMEN 
I. THE SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 1 

i. Who are the "workingmen" ? Do not all honest folk work? 
" Workingmen," in the meaning of the word used in this lesson, are 
those members of the community who, with their families, depend 
chiefly or entirely on wages for their living, who do not own the 
materials and machinery with which they labor, do not have a voice 
in government of mill or factory or shop, and have no right at law in 
the profits made. Formerly there were comparatively few of this 
social class; now they constitute a majority of the population of 
cities and are rapidly growing in numbers. In the country the 
"farm hands" belong to this class, but they are not yet relatively so 
numerous. Closely connected in interest with industrial wage- 
workers are those who are employed in mercantile establishments, 
minor officials who five on small salaries, and even school-teachers, 
many of whom receive lower incomes than unskilled laborers at 
rough work. 

2. Why does society owe any special duty to members of this par- 
ticular group? Because they are in a dependent position; they do 
not own and control the factories, machines, and raw materials ; they 
cannot give orders; they are subject to discharge at any moment, 
with or without reason, by the employer; they have no power, unless 
strongly united, to affect the rules which govern the conditions of 
health and treatment; their very bodies and minds have become sub- 
servient to managers of business. In the case of the unskilled 
laborers, who are the largest sub-group in this class, the wages are 
barely sufficient to maintain a meager existence when work is plenty 

1 If the leader of the class desires to have inspiring biblical messages directly in 
the spirit of this lesson, he will find plenty of them in both Old and New Testaments; 
for example, in Jas. 5:1-6; Am. 2:6-7; 5 :IO_I 5; Zech. 7:8-14; ^.3:13-15; 10: 
1-2; Deut. 24: 10-15. 
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and regular; without margin for books, recreation, times of sickness, 
accident, old age, widowhood, and unemployment. 

3. The health, income, and culture of this vast and growing multi- 
tude are a national concern. If these people are sickly or weak, and 
industrial efficiency is lowered, the production of goods is diminished, 
and the nation is poorer. If some of them are left without income 
on account of accident, sickness, old age, death of the bread-winner, 
or unemployment, they must be supported by public or private 
charity, the cost of which is great and the effect morally degrading. 
If, through defective education, the children grow up criminals, as 
many do, the cost is still heavier, and the moral evils wrought by 
vice, prostitution, and criminal associations poison members of all 
social classes. 

Then the much-discussed "industrial efficiency" of economists, 
though desirable to the employer and to the entire people, is not the 
final and highest purpose of any man. The "workingman" is first 
of all just a man, and his power to produce commodities is not the 
object of his existence. He has a right to leisure, recreation, family 
affection, companionship with wife and children, worship, art, litera- 
ture, music, and all else that is necessary to a human life. And 
since his relatively dependent position in industry makes his hold on 
genuine human life insecure, it is the duty of society to help guarantee 
his rights as a man. The right to liberty is a mockery if it does not 
carry with it the possibility of leisure and spiritual enjoyments. 

4. What are the chief elements of a "social policy" in relation to 
workingmen ? It is the systematic, general, and purposeful plan of a 
whole community to do its duty to the families in this group. This 
social purpose is of the essence of the idea. Many things incidentally 
benefit workingmen which are designed for all citizens, as civil and 
penal law, ordinary business for profit, sanitary regulations. But 
this is not a social policy in the meaning of the phrase here used. A 
"social policy" is the systematic plan and purpose of a whole society, 
not merely of exceptional philanthropic individual employers and 
capitalists, here and there. Philanthropy is a very noble sentiment 
but experience shows that it is capricious, unreliable, uncertain in 
practice, and may at any moment be withdrawn. That moral pur- 
pose of a whole people which is expressed definitely in law is most 
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worthy of the name of a social policy. That is the highest moral 
achievement which is accepted by all the people as their will, as 
expressed through their chosen representatives. 

Philanthropic action of rich individuals and limited voluntary 
associations or corporations may well lead the way in a general move- 
ment and may be adopted into the wider scheme. Some remarkably 
generous employers will often go farther than it would be wise to 
require by law, but it is still true that such unusual action does not 
mean a social policy. Just here we are able to see in a concrete situ- 
ation the difference between mere individual morality and the larger 
and highest social morality. That which a rich man gives may 
exhibit his own individual virtue; but only the act and sacrifice of all 
citizens in bearing a common burden proves solidarity, a really 
socialized goodness. 

5. A social policy is needed to supplement, regulate, and direct 
individual and voluntary acts of generosity. Individual power has 
always tended to become arbitrary and selfish. Vested interests are 
jealous of change and reluctant to accept burdens which may possibly 
lower dividends. The effort is to shift burdens of cost from one to 
another; the last man is the workingman, and he cannot shift his 
load to others. He is at the bottom. Each class of society is natu- 
rally inclined to think, and with clear conscience, that a situation in 
which they have become prosperous and happy must be in all respects 
wise, reasonable, and right. This is just as true of wage-workers as 
of capitalists. It is human nature. Each person is tempted to 
regard facts, laws, customs, and results from the standpoint of self- 
interest. 

If this be a reasonable statement of the essential facts of human 
nature, society cannot afford to give over the common interest wholly 
to the sway and control of private interest, and leave private parties 
to fight out their differences. Society can organize institutions above 
and independent of the self-interest of individuals and classes; in a 
legislature all interests may be represented and reconciled. The 
legislature places the universal interest over the prejudice and greed 
of persons and classes by establishing laws which are of benefit to all 
alike; by establishing courts for the settlement of disputes without 
private war. Civilization brings all clashing acts of egoism before 
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the common tribunal of a social conscience ; lynch law and mobs are 
indications of a reversion to barbarism and the confusion of frontier 
ways. 

No single man, even if he be at once rich and good, can accom- 
plish much alone. A private association lacks the power to make a 
good method wide as the nation or state. We must learn to cultivate 
a higher form of morality, a sense of social obligation and co-opera- 
tion. This morality demands not only a finer sentiment, but a deeper 
thought, a wider knowledge, a nobler subordination of selfishness to 
the largest good. The "individualism" of which many boast often 
means no more than "die you, live I;" "every man for himself, and 
the devil take the hindmost." This, in its extreme form, is the 
morality of beasts of prey who hunt alone. Each man ought to make 
the most of himself, educate himself, care for himself and his family, 
it is true; but a man who does no more than that and who does not 
enter into the wider sweep of social goodness never makes much of 
himself; he remains small and lives in a little world. The typical 
"individualist" who remains egoistic is a criminal. He cannot be 
trusted abroad. 

II. ELEMENTS OF A SOCIAL POLICY 

i. Protection against accidents and disease. — A "social policy" 
must begin with protection of workingmen against accident and dis- 
ease and temptations to immorality in factories, mills, and work- 
shops. At this point we simply summarize facts of experience in 
all modern lands. When most of the people were farmers, and 
tools were simple, the employer and his "hired hand" toiled as 
companions side by side; accidents were rare and few causes of 
disease arose from the nature of the occupation. 

All this has changed with the introduction and rapid increase of 
dangerous, complicated, steam-driven machinery; with the use of 
live wires charged with deadly currents of awful electric power; with 
ponderous and swift trains ; with lofty buildings where men labor at 
a dizzy height on frames of steel and walls of stone; with bridges 
spanning swift rivers and dark gorges; with huge mills filled with 
dust, particles of steel and stone, the air choking with poisonous 
vapors; with pitiless lathes gripping the hands and merciless saws 
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mutilating fingers and arms; with huge hammers falling with the 
force of many giants on the helpless workman, while swinging cranes 
and bursting crucibles spread death everywhere. 

Many kind people do not know these dangers, and the law often 
permits their concealment. But we ought to know. It is the busi- 
ness of consumers to learn what their good things cost the men who 
make them. 2 How many good and comfortably pious people have 
ever thought of such facts as these : 

We are proud of our President for the part he took as international peace- 
maker in the late war between Tapan and Russia; but it can be shown that without 
doubt the industrial army of the United States sutlers 50 per cent, more casualties 
every year than all the killed and wounded in both Russian and Japanese armies; 
and our government has taken no action in the premises, no public meetings have 
been held, no relief subscriptions have been raised, and no societies have been 
formed for the education of public opinion with a view to putting an end to this 
slaughter. And all this is true notwithstanding this blood-letting is on our own 
soil. In these times of profound peace there are in the United States, in the 
course of four years, 80,000 more violent deaths than were suffered by both 
armies during the four years of our Civil War Facts are given which indi- 
cate that the 7,086,000 persons engaged in manufacturing and in mechanical 
pursuits in this country suffer no less than 344,900 accidents in a year. If the 
remaining gainful occupations in which some 22,000,000 are engaged should 
prove to be only one-tenth as dangerous, we should have to add to the above list 
of casualties upward of 100,000 more. 3 

When we add the 94,000 casualities in a single year which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reports, it swells the grand total to 
nearly 550,000. 

But this is not all. Many diseases are inevitably caused by the 
process of industry, from dust, microbes, infection, close confinement, 
exposure to tuberculosis and other communicable diseases. This 
means another source of frightful waste of strength and time and 
death of the bread-winners. 

2 Here is a field for investigation for the class. Members may visit rolling-mills, 
mines, quarries, factories, and study the dangers of these places. When they are 
halted before the usual sign "No admission," they can make their inquiries of the 
families of workmen who have been hurt, of physicians who practice among them, of 
pastors and nurses and charity visitors who are familiar with the situation. In the 
second place, they can read the descriptions given in magazines and books. Reports 
of factory inspectors are useful for this purpose. 

3 See Social Service, August, 1906. 
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Even this is not all. On the average two or three persons, wife, 
children, aged parents, when thus deprived of their natural support 
fall soon into mental and physical distress, and many of them would 
perish did they not take refuge in begging from house to house or by 
hiding their heads in the poorhouses. All the numbers must be 
multiplied by two or more to set forth the full extent of misery caused 
by these casualties of labor. Workshops in hazardous industries 
resemble battlefields. 

A "social policy" must include first a scheme of protection against 
accidents and diseases, so far as this is possible by law, and then 
indemnity or source of income when accidents and diseases which can- 
not be prevented have deprived the workman and his family of the 
means of subsistence. In this article there is room only for a brief 
outline of measures of the first kind, protection. 4 

A complete system of labor laws would cover all the dangers here 
indicated; but, as a matter of fact, the regulations in many of our 
states include only a small part of these. Some states are far more 
backward than others. Naturally the laws and regulations ought to 
vary in adaptation to the circumstances of each district. For example, 
if a state has no mines of coal or metal ores or quarries of stone, it 
does not need mining laws and organization of inspectors of mines. 
In general, the following points need to be covered and provisions 
made for their enforcement. 

2. The labor contract. — The labor contract, by which workmen 
enter service for wages, ought to be carefully guarded by law. There 
is need of free employment agencies everywhere to make it easy for 
workmen to discover quickly and without cost the places where they 
are needed, without having to pay large fees to private concerns 
which cheat them and do not help them. Private employment 
agencies are sometimes respectable, but they require careful super- 
vision and must be licensed by the authorities. Probably the majority 
of such agencies in cities are evil, some of them active in promoting 
vice. 5 

* The actual laws already in force in the United States may be found in the volume 
entitled Labor Laws of the United States, Tenth Special Report of the Commissioner 
of Labor (Washington, tqo4), and in the later Bulletins of the Bureau of 
Labor. 

5 See Francis A. Kellor, Out of Work. 
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The law should define such matters as the length of a day's work 
and the rate of wages, where there is no explicit contract ; so that the 
legal claim of the wage-earner may be fixed in case of dispute. The 
duties and liabilities of both parties in case of cessation of employ- 
ment by leaving or discharge should be defined by law. 

3. Payment 0} wages. — The workingman needs legal protection in 
respect to payment of wages. Employers have at times sought to 
oppress the hireling by paying wages in inferior money, or in " truck," 
or by orders on stores in which inferior goods are sold at excessive 
prices. Ordinarily, the wages should be paid in lawful money. The 
place of payment is also important. It should never be in a saloon 
or other resort where there is a temptation to immorality and excess. 
The poor man needs his pay at frequent intervals, for he cannot wait 
long and his credit will not endure a great strain. The law should 
require payment at least once or twice a month. Self-interest has 
introduced frauds in the measurement of work done and the pay 
awarded; and so laws must be made to provide checks against these 
indirect methods of stealing earnings. Another device of selfishness 
is to get the workman into debt, charge him heavy interest, and 
practically take back much of his earnings under cover of claims as 
creditor. Fines are often imposed and are sometimes necessary for 
shop discipline, but they must be carefully restricted by law. In 
order to secure the payment of wages the mechanic is frequently 
given a prior right, a Hen, on the building or commodity, so that he 
must be paid whether his employer is solvent or not. 

4. Protection of working children. — Working children 6 must be 
protected in a very special way. They are young and ignorant as 
well as dependent; manufacturers are everywhere found willing to 
employ them because they do not demand high wages and will take 
what is offered, and ignorant or lazy or poverty-driven parents will 
send them to the factory for the sake of their little earnings. This 
is evil and unnecessary. Young children need to grow strong by 
play, and to secure an education at least of an elementary character 
before they are set at the steady, exhausting, and dangerous tasks of 

6 Send for the latest information on the protection of children to Professor S. M. 
Lindsay, secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. 
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the shop. The more enlightened and humane peoples in Europe and 
America have already guarded against these perils, which would 
destroy the nation in its weakest members if not arrested, by enacting 
laws which forbid parents to permit their children to leave school 
until they are fourteen years of age, and have reached a certain weight 
and height, and have enjoyed the privileges of school with the acquire- 
ment of ability to read and write and use their minds. From some 
employments children are properly excluded under all circumstances, 
as in occupations immoral or dangerous, as acrobatic exhibitions, 
street begging, selling of alcohol. Night work has been found destruc- 
tive of the health and morality of children. 

And when children are permitted to work for wages, as during 
school vacations and after the fifteenth year or earlier, it has been 
found necessary to restrict the length of the work-day, to compel 
employers to permit them to rest at noon, to prohibit under penalty 
the appointment of foremen whose character is unfit for contact with 
children, and to prescribe the physical conditions which surround the 
young worker. 

5. Protection 0} working women. — The women workers in factories 
and other public places are increasing in numbers in this country, 
and will be still more numerous in the future. They are exposed to 
dangers to which men are not liable and for which men are often to 
blame. They cannot protect themselves, and the law of our country 
is their proper defense against the greed of employers, the demands 
of an unreasonable public, and the rude selfishness of unprincipled 
men. In order to care for children to whom they will give birth, 
many girls and women need to be protected even against the conse- 
quences of their own ignorance and folly. On the average, women 
cannot work so many hours a day nor so many days in the year as 
men, yet they may be driven by custom and by competition to consent, 
even at cost of health, to work long hours beyond their strength. 
This is at the cost of the national health and must be prevented. 
Law is the only method open. The hours permitted must be pre- 
scribed by legal direction, the pauses for rest must be fixed for various 
employments, night work in public places prohibited, and proper 
facilities provided for those who are fatigued to lie down in a decent 
room for temporary rest. Before and after the time of the birth of 
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children the mothers should be prevented by regulations of inspectors 
from working under conditions ruinous to their own health and to 
that of their offspring. 

It is a necessity of public welfare that the character and conduct 
of foremen in control of women and girl workers shall be suitable and 
moral; that women be forbidden to sell alcoholic liquors, or be in 
attendance in dancing-halls and theaters where vice is fostered by 
the very conditions. For a long time, largely due to the energy and 
devotion of the great Christian statesman and friend of the oppressed, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, women have been forbidden to enter coal- 
mines and such places where the situation tended to degrade them 
and the men. Our more advanced states require mercantile estab- 
lishments to provide seats for girls in their employ and to permit 
their use when it is not quite necessary to stand up in order to serve 
customers. Health and morality, as well as aesthetic considerations, 
require that halls be lighted, and that separate, tidy, and sanitary 
retiring-rooms be provided. The best employers have done this vol- 
untarily, and are glad to do more than any law will demand; and 
that which a good employer willingly does, all others should be com- 
pelled to do or go out of business. There are enough bright and 
capable, decent men in this nation to make all its goods and sell them. 

Only passing mention can be made here of the desirability of 
regulating the labor contracts of foreigners, the employment of con- 
victs so as to avoid competition with free workmen, and the special 
duty of cities and states to set an example to other employers by 
humane treatment of their own employees. It may be interjected 
that humanity and justice do not ask of public officers that they 
permit the servants of the public to become idle and negligent, and so 
cheat taxpayers by drawing salaries without return in service.' 

6. Factory and workshop regulations.* — A complete modern sys- 
tem of regulations will cover: requirements relating to preserving 
health; the important matters of the soil over which the workplace is 
built ; the space for air within the room, and of light in the openings 

^ Members of the class may inquire and observe how some clerks in city halls, 
state houses, and other similar places do not work. 

8 Good examples of such laws are those of Massachusetts, New York, Minnesota, 
and some others; found in Labor Laws (1904) published by the Bureau of Labor. 
The British code is still more complete. 
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of the wall; proper sanitary arrangements for decency and cleanliness ; 
guarding against the breathing of poisonous vapors and dust, by 
means of exhaust fans, veils, and other devices; places for bathing 
in shops where the skin is exposed to poisoning; suitable care of 
heat, cold, and ventilation; and where the occupation is exhausting, 
a limitation of time for each period of labor, so that the body may 
recover frequently from the strain. 

It is also necessary to command employers to provide and work- 
men to use devices to defend their eyes from injury and their limbs 
from mutilation, as by eye-covers, guards at dangerous points of 
machinery, protection against fire, solidity of buildings, and con- 
venient fire-escapes, elevators, and staircases. 

In the best codes of state laws may be found the regulations for 
the protection of life and limb in particular industries, as in mines, 
on railroads, and in tenement houses. It is the duty of every citizen, 
man and woman, to know enough about the best codes and the code 
of his own state that he may help in securing the best regulations for 
every state, and help see that they are enforced. The same principle 
holds in respect to mercantile establishments and domestic helpers, 
the workmen on farms, and those engaged in building operations. 

7. Protection 0] legal rights. — Another part of the social policy of 
a state must include the protection of workingmen and working 
women in their right to assemble, form unions to advance their inter- 
ests, just as capitalists always have done, by peaceable and lawful 
persuasion and instruction; and at the same time defend the non- 
union workers from assault and the property of all from injury. 

In case of disputes over the interpretation of the wages' contract, 
there is great need of boards of conciliation and arbitration, and 
courts with simple procedure and without cost to the parties, for 
decision of questions which constantly cause irritation and hatred. 
We have outgrown the frontier method of settling disputes by fighting 
in the street, and such methods cannot be tolerated; therefore an 
impartial and public tribunal is necessary to arbitrate between the 
interested parties, who are apt to be blinded by self-interest. 

A civilized, not to say a Christian, community will insist on weekly 
periods of rest for all classes of workers as a condition of national 
health. After long neglect Germany and France have at last intro- 
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duced rather strict regulations on this subject in order to promote 
national vigor and power. 

8. Industrial insurance. — The subject of insurance of workingmen 
and the provision for support in times of sickness, accident, unem- 
ployment, invalidism, and old age, or death of bread-winner, cannot 
be more than mentioned in this place. For a hundred years modern 
peoples tried to depend on individual initiative to secure the poorer 
workmen in such situations, and every effort has failed. Nothing 
short of state regulation and organization has succeeded in any 
country. America has been very slow to recognize this fact, but 
seems just now to be awakening to the demand for a form of insurance 
required by persons on small and uncertain incomes, and cheap 
enough for them to buy. There is a movement in the United States 
to promote this needed agency of the public welfare, for it will not do 
to leave the laborers to their fate and to offer them alms when they 
ought to have a just claim on a fund to which they have contributed 
and can use in need without shame or disgrace. 

9. Provisions for the higher life. — This social policy in the interest 
of the workingmen includes far more than protection of life, limb, and 
health. If the reader will turn back to the first article in this series, 
he may find there proof that humanity demands, not only health and 
income, but the goods of highest civilization — culture, art, religion. 
Social morality is not satisfied until every member of the community 
has a chance to enjoy every kind of good which the richest can enjoy. 
And this is quite possible. The best goods are not costly, for auto- 
mobiles and display of jewels are not at all the best things in life ; while 
love, pictures, music, and religion are of the highest, and by co-operation 
of all may be brought so near to every citizen and youth that they will 
provoke desire to possess them all. It is the moral and religious duty 
of a city, of a state, and of the nation to furnish the agencies of such 
co-operation; for it is utterly impossible for any individual to secure 
them for himself without joining hands with all others. In this lesson 
we have considered chiefly those measures which are absolutely 
necessary to protect life itself; but we must proceed to consider 
methods by which the entire community can act together to enrich 
life thus preserved, and to make it grandly, nobly human. This part 
of the subject is so wide that it must be reserved for special discussion 
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Man cannot live without bread, but he cannot truly live by bread 
alone. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

These have been sufficiently indicated by the titles of the sections 
of this chapter. But in some classes discussions may arise over 
trade-unions, injunctions, treatment of non-union workmen, a just 
wage, Sunday rest, and many others. Probably, however, the topics 
suggested in the chapter will be enough for the discussions of many 
Sundays. The class should remember the adage: "Truth is a 
precious pearl which divers can find only in calm water." When 
temper comes in, reason departs. A Christian should be willing to 
hear all sides fairly and soberly. 
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